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AMONG MY AUTOGRAPHS. 

By DAVID EUGENE SMITH, Columbia University. 

8. Francceur /Describes a King. 

Francoeur, whose chief lines of interest lay in the fields of applied mathe- 
matics, was born in 1773 and died in 1849. He was on the staff of the fecole 
polytechnique and the Lycee Charlemagne and was a member of the Academie 
des sciences. In 1824 he went to Aix-les-Bains for the cure, and during the same 
period Charles Felix, the king of Sardinia from 1821 to 1831, was also taking the 
waters. Francceur was not one of the greatest mathematicians of France, but 
he was much greater as a mathematician than Charles Felix was as a king. 
Among the letters which Francoeur wrote to his wife, who was spending the 
summer near Paris, is a long one in which he gossips about the events of the 
day and gives his impressions of the royal family. It would be interesting to 
know the impression, if any, that Francceur made upon the king; at any rate 
Francceur made considerable impression on the world, while Charles Felix made 
none. 

Portions of the letter are as follows : 

Aix in Savoy, Thursday, 29 July, 1824. 

Since the post leaves tonight, I want to tell you some of the latest news of our city. The king 
has come; his arrival, announced long in advance, was awaited. They had stripped the hills 
near by of holms and pines for the purpose of planting them along by the houses. Between the 
trees were small blue flags bearing the arms of Savoy. The citizens also covered the walls with 
garlands of pines and with leaves. The roads were sanded anew and were very clean, and the 
public administration had done its work well. It is today that the king made his visit to Aix. 

The king dined in a house prepared for his reception. He was accompanied by the queen 
and by her sister the duchess of Cnablais. I have never seen persons with more uninteresting 
faces (plus pauvres visages); they seemed to me good enough people but without any brains. 
The king has a figure somewhat like that of the duke of Angouleme; his mouth gapes, showing 
his upper teeth and giving him a stupid appearance. His wife is, they say, forty-four years old. 
I should take her to be at least fifty-five, she seems so weak and ugly. Her sister is very old. 
The officers are young and newly chosen, or else they are very old serviteurs. This, without any 
exaggeration, is a fair picture of the court. During the dinner one could enter and pass about 
the table, but' it was not in this way that I saw them. Instead, it was at a kind of assembly 
which was organized and which the king visited. All the ladies and gentlemen who take the 
waters gathered in the hall and he made a tour of the room, addressing remarks right and left 
with much politeness. 

Francceur then proceeds to describe the coolness of the French to the king, 
remarking that 

this nation is French and is unable to celebrate in behalf of a sovereign [of a territory] from which 
it has been separated for twenty years, and who has neither its manners nor its language. 

He speaks of one of the visiting officers who, at the reception, raised his hat 
and cried "Vive le Roi," and of the fact that there was no response from anyone, 
all of which gives an interesting view of the feelings of the French people with 
respect to the political situation of the time. The rest of the letter is of a personal 
nature and has little general interest. It is not without satisfaction, however, 
to consider the patent fact that few people now living have ever heard of this 
monarch of a century ago, while the number of those who know the works of 
Francoeur on geodesy, astronomy, and mechanics, has not lessened materially as 
the generations have come and gone. 
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9. Le Vekrier and the Cost of Living. 

It is consoling, in these days when the cost of living has risen far more rapidly 
than academic stipends, and when the family budget has assumed a new interest 
in university circles, to know that others, and those far greater than ourselves, 
have had to face the same unpleasant problem. It does not seem right that the 
man, or one of the two men, whose computations led to the location of a new 
planet without ever having seen it, should have been disturbed by the ancient 
res angvsta dovii, but such was the case with no less a genius than Urbain-Jean- 
Joseph Le Verrier (1811-1877). He was urged by Arago to devote his attention 
to the disturbances in the motions of the planets, and it was suggested to him 
that these perturbations might be caused by the presence of an undiscovered 
member of the solar family. He thereupon undertook the work, and in 1846 
announced that his calculations showed the presence of such a planet at a specified 
position in the heavens, a statement at once verified by Galle, a Berlin astronomer. 
The discovery brought high honors to Le Verrier, — the grand cross of the Legion 
of Honor, a professorship in the Faculte des sciences, and the directorship of the 
observatory at Paris. As is well known, John Couch Adams made the same 
discovery independently, but Le Verrier was the first to announce it, the informa- 
tion being made public on September 23, 1846. 

Of a considerable number of letters of Le Verrier in my collection, extending 
over a period of nearly thirty years, the most interesting one, from a personal 
standpoint, was written while he was hard at work upon his Neptune computa- 
tions. It is dated five months before the discovery was announced, and is as 

follows : 

Paris, April 18, 1846 

Monsieur le Ministre, 

My Father, Receveur des droits de succession at Paris, left on his death a widow, my mother, 
who has no income except from a pension of six hundred francs; and a daughter, Mademoiselle 
Leontine Le Verrier, absolutely without any money. I venture to solicit for her [the mother] a 
Bureau for the distribution of stamped paper at Paris. I have entire faith that my request will 
not fail so far as concerns the former chief under whom my Father worked, if only I have the good 
fortune of obtaining a favorable word from you. 

My justifications in preferring this request to you, Monsieur le Ministre, are that I am 
connected with the giving of instruction in a school which has the honor of counting you among 
its former pupils, and that I have carried on certain astronomical investigations which savants 
have been pleased to recognize favorably, besides which I have recently been elected a member 
of the Academy of Sciences. 

Receive, Monsieur le Ministre, the homage of my respectful regards. 

U. J. Le Verrier 
Member of the Institute. 

His mother was then receiving a pittance of 600 francs a year, $42 at the 
present rate of exchange, or $120 at that time; and he, although already well 
known in astronomy, and a member of the Institute, found it necessary to beg 
for a position which could not possibly have paid much if any more. Such were 
some of the difficulties which faced Le Verrier in the darkness that just preceded 
the dawn which brought him a world-wide recognition. 



